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legal arrangements, greatly pleased him. But he did not much care 
for Bentham's systematic works : it was rather his horde of pamphlets, 
raiding like Cossacks into the legal realm, which delighted him. So, 
of political economists, he most admired Jean Baptiste Say, perhaps 
because he was a great pamphleteer. 

" Green carried the same keen scent for sensible facts and contempt 
for every thing else into his affections and his tastes. He was a most 
warm-hearted man, with an abounding sympathy for all sorts of people, 
a great fondness for children, and a love for animals. He had also a 
fine taste for poetry, of which he had read a great deal. But one did 
not at first so much note his delicate appreciation of what was real, as 
his scorn for all that was unreal. He had a quality, which was cer- 
tainly not roughness, but which, for want of a better appellation, 
might be called a Socratic coarseness. It was well fitted to be the 
sturdy support of his realism, and gave one a positive pleasure when 
one knew him, as if it had been an artistic study. He had an over- 
flowing spirit of good-fellowship, and a Rabelaisian humor, without the 
Rabelaisian cynicism. I see him now, as he draws back from a game 
of whist, his genial nature shining through the merry twinkle of his 
eye. But, as he speaks, one perceives that it is not pure mirth that 
moves him, but sympathetic amusement ; for his talk is generally of 
some fine observation of human or animal nature. . . . He was wont 
to take up prostrate or hopeless causes with a zeal, unwise and Quix- 
otic from a worldly point of view, but which exemplified some of his 
highest traits." 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS STEARNS. 

The Reverend William Acgtustus Stearns, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Amherst College, died at Amherst, June 8, 1876, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. The genealogy of Dr. Stearns would 
add another proof, were such necessary, to the truth of the doctrine of the 
transmission of moral and intellectual qualities, and even of tendencies 
towards particular pursuits, by hereditary descent. He came by the side 
both of his father and his mother of long lines of Congregational min- 
isters, devout and learned men, not inexperienced in the ways of mankind 
and the management of worldly business, from the part taken by the 
ministers of the old Congregational Establishment in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of their parishes and often of their parishioners. 
The Triennial Catalogue of Harvard College contains the names of 
graduates, nomina Uteris italicis exarata, scattered along the ranks of 
the eighteenth century and reaching back into those of the seven- 
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teenth, through whom Dr. Stearns traced his lineage. The earliest of 
all of his cis-Atlantic progenitors was of a time preceding the foundation 
of the College, — the Rev. John Woodbridge, who came to New England 
in the year 1634, and was the first minister of Andover in this State. 
Descended from ancestors educated in the best learning of their times, 
spending their lives in a profession which involved responsibilities, 
practical and secular, as well as moral and religious, it would have 
been strange if his mind and character had not had impressed upon 
them the qualities for which he was distinguished during his life. He 
was in a manner preordained to be a minister and the head of an insti- 
tution of learning from his birth. 

The father of Dr. Stearns was the Rev. Saniuel Stearns, who grad- 
uated at Cambridge in the year 1794, and his mother was the daughter 
of the Rev. Jonathan French, long the minister of Andover. Mr. 
French had begun his active life in the military service of the Prov- 
ince, and was Sergeant in the garrison which was maintained at the 
Castle in Boston harbor, when he was moved to exchange the sword 
of the flesh for that of the spirit ; and, after graduating in 1771, he 
was ordained minister of Andover as above. Mr. Stearns was settled 
over the town of Bedford, in this State, with a salary of three hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents. The town further 
gratified him with a loan of a thousand dollars without interest, which 
probably enabled him to purchase a farm of twenty acres to help in 
the support of his family. That some addition to his meagre stipend 
was convenient may be inferred from the fact that his children were 
thirteen in number, of whom eleven grew up to adult age. His farm 
he made a part of the physical education of his boys, and of their 
moral education as well, they assisting him, as they successively at- 
tained the proper age, in its cultivation, which he carried to a high 
degree of perfection. Notwithstanding the narrowness of his means, 
Mr. Stearns managed to send four of his five sons to Harvard, three of 
whom were ministers, and eminent in their profession. Of the sons, 
William, born March 17, 1805, was the second. He showed an early 
love of study and an extraordinary power of memory, some remarkable 
feats of which were remembered in the family ; such as his knowing the 
Assembly's Catechism perfectly at six years old, a curious example of 
purely verbal memory, as it was impossible that he should have at- 
tached any meaning to most of those doctrinal apophthegms at that 
childish age. A little later he learnt by heart the Gospel of Luke in 
one week in the intervals of his farm work and other occupations. A 
more characteristic attempt of his was made on the outworks of good 
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learning by getting surreptitious possession of the Latin grammar, — 
for the good minister's means admitted of but one for all his sons, 
— and secretly beginning the study of Latin by himself, an effort 
which proved to be quite beyond his boyish strength. 

When young Stearns reached the age at which his brothers had 
been sent to Phillips Academy, in Andover, where his father also had 
had his school education, he naturally asked to be allowed to go thither 
in his turn. But his father, oppressed by the res angusta domi, replied, 
sadly, " My son, desirous as I am of doing what you ask, I do not see 
that Providence opens the door ! " '•' I do not believe, sir," replied the 
boy, " that Providence will open it, unless you knock ! " Struck by the 
spirit or the good sense of the answer, the father knocked in faith : 
the door opened and remained open until the son had passed through 
the school and afterwards through the college. It was a favorable 
time when the boy of fifteen took up his abode in that beautiful town, 
which Improvement had as yet spared, and where he spent three 
happy and profitable years. The academy was then under the mas- 
tership of the excellent Principal, John Adams. The government of 
this gentleman differed from that of most masters of his time and 
before and since. His rule, though firm and decided, was gentle and 
kind. Corporal punishment was almost unknown, and inflicted only 
in cases of the grossest misconduct. He did not permit the principle 
of rivalship and emulation as motives of action. There was no head 
and no foot to classes, no medals or rewards of merit, no parts at the 
Annual Exhibition distinguishing degrees of scholarship. His pupils 
were expected to study because it was their duty and what they were at 
school to do. He thus saved them from the jealousies, heart-burnings, 
and disappointments which so cruelly wring the breasts of very young 
persons. At the more mature age of young men in college, the case 
may be different, and such contentions and prizes may be fitting prepara- 
tion for the conflicts of life. But for young children we are satisfied that 
Mr. Adams's philosophy is the wise and true one. His system justi- 
fied itself by its success. The .scholarship of his pupils was quite 
equal to the best of his time. We believe that there was never an 
instance of one of his scholars failing at the examinations for admission 
to college, and in college they won their fair share of college distinc- 
tions. In his old age his Alma Mater, Yale College, gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, an honor which she might have gracefully 
bestowed forty years sooner, when, besides being a compliment and a 
gratification, it would have been a professional advantage. For he was 
a most dutiful son of that mother of his mind, and always did what he 
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properly could to determine the steps of a questioning pupil in the 
direction of her academic shades. 

Under these gentle and gracious influences, young Stearns spent 
three diligent years, and at the Commencement of 1823 he entered 
Harvard College to pass four other diligent years of studious prepara- 
tion for his work in life. From the first he took a high rank among 
his fellows. His preparation for the exercises of the class-room was 
always thorough to perfection, and his recitations accurate, elegant, 
and fluent, but without any studied attempt at display. Though not 
recluse, he was retired in his habits, and devoted himself earnestly to 
the work that he was there to do. Though his intimates were few, 
there was no man of his time more cordially esteemed and respected 
of all ,that knew him thau he. The chief drawback on the happiness 
of his well-spent hours was the narrowness of his circumstances, which 
more than once threatened to cut short his college career. At the most 
critical moment, however, when he was brought face to face with this 
cruel necessity, he was relieved from his distress by the timely and 
judicious generosity of President Kirkland. By dint of keeping school 
in the winter vacations and of the most rigid economy he managed to 
win his way to the end, and he took his degree at the Commencement 
of 1827 with the third honor of his year. If his worthy master, Mr. 
Adams, had entertained any fears — which it is altogether probable 
that he did — that his promising pupil might be shaken in his faith in 
the strict theology of his fathers through the heretical influences to 
which he was subjected at Cambridge, he was happily disappointed ; 
for the young Bachelor of Arts issued from the furnace without the 
smell of fire upon his garments. Indeed, we imagine that it would 
have been necessary for him to court the flames to have had his gar- 
ments even singed by the fires of heresy. We believe that there was 
never the slightest attempt at proselytism made by the heresiarchs of 
the college. Even attendance on the theological lectures of Dr. Ware, 
which were necessarily imbued with Unitarian ideas, was not required 
of students who objected to their doctrine. However this may have 
been, Mr. Stearns remained faithful to the religious tenets he had 
imbibed in youth, in which he was assisted by a society of young men 
of Evangelical views, which met weekly for devotional purposes and to 
strengthen one another to hold fast to the faith as delivered to the 
Fathers. 

After a year's interval of school-teaching, Mr. Stearns joined the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and went through the regular course 
of three years. Having received his license to preach in 1831, and 
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gone forth into the world to seek a fit field for his labors, he showed 
in the choice of one his characteristic wisdom and moderation. He 
was ambitious rather of doing effective work in his calling than of 
winning the high prizes of his profession. He ' preferred to build up 
the waste places rather than to enter into the rewards of other men's 
labors. Instead of continuing to preach as a candidate in the expecta- 
tion of securing one of the metropolitan parishes, which his learning, 
his character, and his gift of pulpit eloquence would almost certainly 
have procured for hiin, he cast in his lot at once with a young and 
struggling congregation in Cambridgeport, which had little to offer 
him excepting an opportunity for work and friendly co-operation in it. 
His superiors in the profession, among them at least one of the pro- 
fessors at Andover, marvelled at his choice, and looked upon it as a 
throwing away of himself and his gifts and graces. And, indeed, Cam- 
bridgeport was not at that time the thriving and populous settlement 
that it has since become. There was little that was inviting to the 
eye or to the taste in the straggling streets and flat surroundings of 
that uninteresting suburb. Such as it was, however, there it was that 
Mr. Stearns set up the staff of his rest and entered upon what he had 
accepted as the business of his life. His neighborhood to Boston and 
Cambridge, it is very likely, was a consideration which may have had 
some weight in his decision. He began his ministerial life with a sal- 
ary of seven hundred dollars and a proportion of the pew-lettings, — a 
provision scarcely more ample, the difference in the value of money 
considered, than the humble stipend which was thought sufficient for 
the modest needs of his father at Bedford, nearly forty years before. 
Here Mr. Stearns remained for twenty-three years, beloved of his 
people, respected by his neighbors, and useful in various directions 
outside of his vocation. Besides being chairman of the School Com- 
mittee of the town, he was a member of the State Board of Education 
and an Overseer of Harvard University under the charter as modified 
in 1810. The twenty-three years of the pastorate of Mr. Stearns 
were years of great success in his function. He built up his congrega- 
tion from the feeble beginnings of the commencement of his ministry 
to be one of the most prosperous and flourishing in the neighborhood 
of Boston. And he had provided for himself a convenient and pleas- 
ant home. 

"\Vhile thus happily situated and usefully employed, doing well what 
he loved best to do, Dr. Stearns — for his Alma Mater had given him 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity the year before — was invited in the 
year 1854 to assume the Presidency of Amherst College. The offer 
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of so important a position was naturally gratifying to him as a testi- 
mony of the most eminent men in his denomination to their belief in 
his qualifications for such a post, but its consideration could not be 
entertained without a painful conflict of contending personal feelings 
and professional duties. The unwillingness of the congregation he 
had so successfully built up to part with him, and his own reluctance 
to leave a scene where he had done and enjoyed so much, for a new 
and untried field of labor, embarrassed the decision of a question so 
material to his future with many conflicting emotions and considera- 
tions. Happily for himself and the college, his deliberate judgment 
was in favor of the acceptance of the Presidency, and he entered upon 
its duties in November, 1854 If the governing authorities of the 
college had ever doubted Dr. Stearns's eminent qualifications for the 
wider field of activity they had opened to him, they very soon learned 
from his official conduct how wise and fortunate their choice had been. 
By nature, by education, and by experience of men, he was eminently 
fitted for the oversight and direction of an institution for the higher 
education of youth. Learned, and a lover of sound learning, standing 
by preference upon the ancient ways of academic teaching, but not 
stubbornly tenacious of them, he was ready to consider and accept the 
newer ideas and methods which European influences and the growing 
claims of the physical sciences are urging upon the educators of the 
day, to the degree and in the manner that seemed to him best adapted 
to the present condition of education in this country. 

While he was thus at once wisely conservative and judiciously pro- 
gressive in his dealings with the more recent theories of academic 
instruction, his personal and official relations with the undergraduates 
were of the most kindly and paternal description. His native courtesy 
and winning suavity of manners won for him their affection and confi- 
dence whenever they came into personal contact with him. His weight 
of character and sound judgment impressed them with a sense of his 
sagacity and wisdom in all his counsels and suggestions. His very 
presence bore the stamp of perfect uprightness and absolute truthful- 
ness. He held that to be the best government which governs the 
least, and his endeavor was to make his students a law unto them- 
selves and to teach them to rule their spirits and their lives by the laws 
of self-respect and right reason. But when discipline was needed to 
maintain the good order or the good reputation of the college, he could 
be as stern and severe as Justice herself. The transgressor found that 
his way was hard when he had incurred the just displeasure and judicial 
censure of the President. His heart's desire was to prevent misrule 
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or disorder by his moral influence over the minds of his students, but 
yet so that they should understand it to be deliberate wisdom and not 
timid policy that inspired his mild rule, and that the severities of dis- 
cipline were at hand for the vindication of the laws in the last resort. 
Personal instruction of the students in the class-rooms was not to his 
taste, and he had. no special gift in this direction, arid he largely left 
that office to those to whom nature or experience had made it easy. 
In planning, directing, and superintending the teaching of others, he 
found his more congenial and appropriate employment as the head of 
the college. In these duties, and especially in the exercise of the most 
important function of the president of a college, that of the selection 
of the instructors and officers who are to work under his supervision, 
he used his constitutional diligence and evinced that instinctive knowl- 
edge of men and that intuitive discernment of spirits which leads to 
the filling of the right places with the right men at the right time. 

Besides the qualities at which we have glanced, which eminently 
fitted President Stearns for the headship of an institution of good 
learning, he had others which enabled him to do his college most ma- 
terial service. He had a natural turn for affairs and was an admirable 
man of business. Under his presidency, the funds of the college were 
very largely increased, the number of students and of teachers more 
than doubled. The college buildings are twice as many as at his 
accession to office. The departments of instruction have been enlarged 
and extended in every direction. While holding firmly to the sound 
orthodox faith that a knowledge of the ancient languages is the indis- 
pensable foundation of a truly liberal education, the departments of 
the modern languages and literatures, of theology, astronomy, the 
physical sciences, of history and philosophy, and of the science of gov- 
ernment, were all of them reinforced, and some of them established 
during his incumbency. The importance of the fine arts and an- 
tiquities as a part of education was first recognized in his time, and a 
museum established for the promotion of those elevating and refining 
pursuits. The long-neglected but most important study of hygiene 
and the physical education which belongs to it received under him the 
attention it deserves, and with excellent results in the improved health 
of the students. The marked advance which Amherst College has 
made within the last quarter of a century and the high rank it holds 
among the academic institutions of the country may be said, without 
disparagement of his eminent predecessors, to be mainly owing to the 
zeal and labors of President Stearns. The interests of his own col- 
lege, however, did not absorb his attention, to the neglect of those of 
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education elsewhere. He again served on the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and it was he who first proposed the Annual Convention of Col- 
lege Presidents to compare and discuss opinions as to matters of 
interest common to them all. 

When the civil war broke out, President Stearns was not slow to 
discern the needs and the duties of that hour of crisis. Though he 
calmed the first enthusiasm of his young men who wished to answer 
at once the first call of the country, yet as soon as the urgency of the 
case was manifest, and it was clear that an appeal to arms was inevi- 
table, he encouraged the enlistment of his students, and sent them to 
the field with his blessing and hearty God-speed. And he did not 
withhold the sacrifice of his own son when duty to his country called 
for it. His youngest son, Frazar A. Stearns, then an undergraduate, 
went to the front as Adjutant of the 21st Massachusetts Regiment. 
After a brief but brilliant term of service this gallant youth fell at the 
battle of Newbern on the 14th of March, 1862, in the twenty-second year 
of his age. His father met this cruel calamity in a true spirit of 
Christian patriotism. His loyalty to the Union was but strengthened 
and made more active after it was thus sealed by the blood of his son. 
He might have said with the old Duke of Ormond on losing his son 
the Earl of Ossory, "I would not exchange my dead son for the living 
son of any man in Europe ! " General Burnside gave one of the guns 
captured by the men under Adjutant Stearns's command to the Col- 
lege as an expression of his sense of the merit of the young officer and 
as a fitting monument to his memory. This household offering to his 
country gave force and touching energy to the patriotic words which 
the President never failed to utter in the hour of need. He never 
failed to enforce the Christian duty of citizens to do their part in the 
political as well as the military service of the nation in his Baccalaure- 
ate and other addresses to the youth who sat at his feet. 

It will be seen, from this imperfect sketch of the career and the char- 
acter of President Stearns, that he had been singularly fortunate and 
happy in his life. And he was equally happy and fortunate in his 
death. He certainly died at his post, if ever man did. He was con- 
ducting the college prayers on the morning of his death, when arrested 
by the illness of which he died before the sun went down. In the 
fulness of his powers, in the bosom of his family, with every consola- 
tion that religion, domestic affection, and friendship could afford, with 
little pain and no fear, his useful and honorable life came to a tran- 
quil and happy close. It was a true Euthanasia. 

The natural endowments and literary attainments of President 
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Stearns were of a high order. His sermons and occasional addresses, 
many of which have been published, show great clearness of thought, 
accuracy of reasoning, force of illustration, and rhetorical skill. But 
he was even more distinguished as a ready debater and brilliant ex- 
tempore speaker. He had great quickness of thought and remarkable 
fluency and felicity of speech. It is related of him that, while yet at 
Cambridgeport, he was told while on his way to church of the death of 
Daniel Webster. He at once laid aside the sermon he had prepared, 
and delivered an unpremeditated discourse upon the dead orator, 
which his hearers regarded as not inferior to any of the more elaborate 
efforts of the eminent men who followed him on the same theme. On 
another occasion, at a public meeting where Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Everett had swayed the audience with their words of power, Mr. 
Stearns was called for after the crowd began to disperse, and he held 
them long in eager attention, not less earnest and enthusiastic than 
that commanded by the great speakers who had gone before him. The 
moral and personal qualities of President Stearns, however, were those 
that endeared him most to his friends and enabled him to do the excel- 
lent work that filled his days, and to win the success that crowned his 
life. His personal and moral courage was perfect. He feared noth- 
ing but doing wrong. His success in the various activities of his life 
was owing not so much to the preponderance of any one quality of his 
character as to the balance and proportion of them all. His soundness 
of judgment, his absolute integrity and perfect truthfulness, his unfail- 
ing common sense, all contributed to give him that weight of character 
which made his voice potential in all matters of practical or academ- 
ical detail. He was firm and persevering in matters about which he 
had deliberately made up his mind, and he generally carried his points ; 
but it was because they were points that ought to be carried. His 
nature was singularly rounded and complete. His demeanor was 
marked by a modest dignity which claimed what was due to himself, 
while giving to others all that was due to them. Courteous of speech, 
gentle and polished in manner, cheerful in conversation, thinking and 
speaking no evil, yet capable of sternest indignation at injustice, cru- 
elty, or meanness, President Stearns left to his academic children, to 
his friends, and to the world an example of a highly educated, high- 
principled, high-bred Christian Gentleman. 



